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Towarps the close of this term of lectures there was a “ ghost scrape ” 
in the medical building, which excited a good deal of interest, and was 
spoken of far and near. I have been informed that it even brought a 
letter of inquiry from the city of Washington to one of the professors. 
It was commenced in the cellar of the medical building, among an old 
lot of human and various other bones, by two of the medical students. 
For one or two evenings they played the ghost very successfully alone ; 
but wanting assistance, and finding me very sceptical in relation to ghosts, 
they let me, with one or two others, into the secret. And as good luck 
would have it, the next evening, when nearly all the medical and some 
of the college students assembled to hear and discover the ghost, it was 
found necessary to make choice of some one to superintend the investi- 
gation, whose orders all agreed to obey; and the choice fell on me. 
The part I now had to play was to assist in carrying on the operations 
of the ghost, and yet appear to be really and honestly engaged in as- 
certaining the cause of the hideous noises, and the actual rattlings among 
the bones in the cellar. And to cut short the story, | continued to be 
“captain” night after night, and with the assistance of the few in the 
secret, continued to keep up the “ ghost,” in spite of all the ingenious 
plans of discovery which were suggested (and which, of course, to kee 

up appearances of earnestness, I must adopt) by the medical and college 
students, until I was desirous to wind up the ghost business, that it 
might no longer encroach on my time. But here was a difficulty. The 
business had thus far gone on gloriously. We had fooled not only most of 
the medical, but many of the college students. We had caused many pale 
faces, though we had not been able to make one actually acknowledge that 
he believed in ghosts. But if it was a real ghost that had made all the 
unearthly and sepulchral noises, and had repeatedly knocked down boxes 
of bones, and strewed them in various directions without leaving any 
marks of footsteps in the ashes which had been sifted all around them 
to a great distance, then it was certainly necessary that there should be 
some good cause why said ghost should not continue to haunt the cellar 
on future evenings. I was thinking this matter over during the last 
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evening of our operations, and at length a lucky idea occurred to me. 
I addressed the assembly as follows :—* Gentlemen, | cannot say that I 
believe in ghosts any more than you do, but I do say, in common with 
all the rest of you, that here is something very mysterious and past find- 
ing out. Nor am I prepared to say that there is any harm or impro- 
priety in the living making use of the dead for useful purposes. But 
there is such a thing as decency in all things; and under all circum- 
stances some degree of respect for the dead “ought to be entertained. 
Here (for I made my remarks in the cellar, at a midnight hour) has 
been a promiscuous pile of human and other bones—sheeps’ bones, horses’ 
bones, dogs’ bones, and so on. Perhapsa part of the bones of one of the 
most righteous and godlike men that ever lived are here, while the remain- 
der are, we know not where. The bones of the most wicked and abandon- 
ed of the human race, male or female,may also be here—all mixed up 
together. ‘Tosome it may appear that there is no harm in all this ; but I 
do propose—and surely there can be no harm in making the trial—that 
to-morrow morning all these human bones be carefully sorted out from 
among the others, put into a box, and then be deposited in the anatomi- 
cal museum. It is possible that this may prevent a repetition of the 
noises, &c. that we have so frequently witnessed.” This proposition 
met with a favorable response. ‘The bones were accordingly sorted out 
and deposited as proposed, and there was no longer any disturbance in 
the cellar. 

It would be a tedious and very difficult task to describe to the reader 
the manner in which this ghost scrape was conducted—nor shall I at- 
tempt it. But I[ will remark, that, for the last two evenings especially, 
we should have been unable to proceed had [ been in the least degree 
suspected of playing the double part which I did. One of the profes- 
sors (Oliver) so far aided as to let us have the keys of the building, and 
was highly pleased with the sport. One poor fellow was so alarmed 
that he left the building w hive Ihe slept, and ran across a pasture in his 
shirt tail—and when this professor came tg show us how glass is marked 
by means of wax and fluoric acid, he drew a representation of this fel- 
low thus running over the hill, looking behind him, and screaming 
“ shost |” ¢ chost 

“Dhe reader has now seen all the opportunity which I had for aequir- 
ing a knowledge of medicine, before I commenced practice. In the 
fall of 1821 I commenced, with imperfect health ; and in the fall of 182 
I passed a very successful examination for the degree of M.D. And 
during much of the two years and two months which intervened between 
the commencement of my studies and my examination, I labored, and did 
not study at all; at other times | worked for my board. Another por- 
tion of time was taken up by a prosecution ; another by cooking what 
little I ate, and still suffering for want of food; and, finally, I had a 
young and affectionate wife, whom [ must visit every now and then, 
whether-or-no. 1 say all this, because I had rather that my ignorance 
be attributed to want of advantages than to any defect in my original or- 
ganization ; but why a man wishes others to think well of his natural pow- 
ers, when he had no hand in making them, | leave for others to solve. 
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Having returned from my second course of lectures, [I started off with 
a horse, an old sleigh, an old pair of farmer’s saddle-bags, an electerizing 
machine, and ten dollars, only ten dollars, and no medici ‘ines, to seek my 
fortune. Before | had travelled twenty-five miles a crafty yankee ped- 
lar got away three or four dollars of my money for a cap which was 
worth but one dollar. ‘The first night | put up in Greenfield, and owing 
to my deficiency of funds, | started off the next morning before break- 
fast, and did not eat anythine until nearly sundown. | settled in Haw- 
ley, a miserable location for me, because | had no means to enable me 
to look further. Several of the people of Hawley assured ine that my 
chance for doing business would be good; but 1 would advise young 
physicians that persons who recommend certain places to them, may be 
interested in having them setile there. ‘They may have some unjust 
pique against the physician or physicians already residing there ; and on 
making inquiries of some other person the young physician may receive 
a very different opinion as to the location. At any rate, it Is very 
important that the young physician pitch upon a suitable location when 
he commences practice ; “and he had better do almost any way, than com- 
mence where he has not good reason to believe that he shall be willing 
to remain for several years. It is hard siedding without some vood 
friends, and it is hard leaving good friends after you have obtained them. 
But there are other important disadvantages in a physician’s moving from 
place to place, which will readily suggest themselves to reflecting ininds. 

I went into Hawley, with my empty purse and saddle- bags, on the 
first of January, 1824; and there bought, at the first move, a small place 
(without paying a cent down for it), before I knew anything of the 
value of real estate in that town, and promised to give a filth if nota 
quarter more for it than it could have been sold for to any other person. 
I was trusted for board, horse-keeping, &c., on the presumption that I 
should do something. In four or five weeks [ got a man of: the town 
to go down with me to Templeton and bring up my wife, with what 
few sods we had. For the first three and a half months I was in Haw- 
ley, my whole business was not worth twenty dollars in cash, and hav- 
ing no books or nearly none—and I cannot recollect that I had a single 
medical book, while I certainly had no mortar and_ pestle, nor scales. 
About the middle of April, I had to leave my-wife, having waited for 
her accouchement as long as I could, and travel through the mud, and 
quite rainy it was, on horseback, to Worcester, about seventy miles, to 
meet my trial for the Royalston resurrection scrape. | went directly to 
Worcester, and found my father there, who, being bound for my appear- 
ance, began to fear that I should fail to be present. He procured an 
eminent attorney, by the name of Hoar, to defend my case; but it did 
appear to me that he did not manage nor plead worth one cent. I pre- 
sume he did not regard it as a case of much consequence; but I 
thought quite otherwise. I was indicted for digging up, and also for aid- 
ing and abetting in disposing of the subject ; that 1s, for dissection ; ; and 
it was the latter count only that was sustained by the Commonwealth. 
My sentence was two months imprisonment in the County Jail, and costs 
of Court. {| was locked up in a room with two petty thieves, one of 
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them a still, clever, honest little fellow—only he would sometimes get a 
little rammy, and when in this state he put on a man’s overcoat, at a 
tavern, in Worcester, and walked about, not, however, out of sight of the 
house, in open day. But there were lawyers enough, and “jail-room 
enough, in Worcester, and they all wanted business. A stranger is more 
likely to be taken up for some petty offence in such a place, than in 
our small towns which contain no starving lawyers to protect public 
morals and preserve the peace and “ dignity of the Commonwealth.” 
My other room-mate was rascal to the core, but could tell as good a 
story for himself as the other man. 

That cold, dark, unfurnished jail-room, with the little square-cornered 
tin dish of scanty, coarse fare, stuck through a hole in the door, twice 
in twenty-four hours, with nothing but water to drink, and a couch of 
fleas and bed-bugs to rest upon, I did not like very well. For many 
days I was very hungry ; but I was determined not to spend the little 
money I had for extra fare, at the great price they put upon it. At 
length I got so I could lay by a crust, or a bit of cold meat, until J should 
be more hungry ; and soon after this I began to forget to eat them before 
the hour for the next meal came round. In short, I found that they 
brought me victuals enough. The only difficulty was, that I had been 
in the habit of eating too much. My head was very clear. I used to 
read and write by day, and lie and think by night; and it was upon 
my flea and bed-bug couch, which lay on the floor, that I became a 
materialist, and conceived some important views of the intellectual ope- 
rations which I still believe correct, and which I think will in time be 
generally acknowledged to be so. 

1 had not been in jail long, before I received information that my 
wife was delivered of a son, and was doing well. As the term of my 
imprisonment drew towards a close, my father Stuart and my younger 
brother, Augustus, beset my father to raise the money to pay the costs 
of court, and let me out, rather than lie there a few weeks longer, and 
be liberated by court, without paying costs. I also liked this move in 
the time of it; but it would have been the better way to have waited 
for liberation by court. I believe the costs of court amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty dollars, for which | gave my notes to my father ; 
and, having renewed them once, they have been on interest ever since, 
and will eventually deprive me of all further share in my father’s pro- 
perty at his decease. 

Having left the jail and returned to Hawley, I there remained, doing 
all in my power to accumulate a little property, until November, 1827. 
I was located on the top of a high hill, with very few inhabitants around 
me, and these few generally healthy, and in the habit of paying but small 
fees for medical services. There was an old physician in the place, 
with a farm to help him live, and a wife of influence to help him to 
business. ‘The roads were terrible in the winter, no mill within three 
miles of me, and the people were more in the habit of hiving up and 
letting the roads alone than they were in breaking them out. There 
was no travel through the town, and all the business done in town in the 
winter season, was the business of consuming what had been accumu- 
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lated in the warm season. Here I spent my winters, secluded in my 
office, studying metaphysics by day, and dreaming about metaphysical 
subjects by night. Sometimes, for a week, [ did not take my horse out 
of the barn. Atlength my great end and aim was to astonish the 
world, and become even far more famous than John Locke ever was, 
by publishing a work containing the only true explanation of the intel- 
lectual phenomena of man that had ever been given. So I sold all out, 
collected all the money I could, and went to North Adams, thinking that 
there was the place to get out my book, because a little weekly news- 
paper, with some six hundred subscribers, was printed there! At this 
time I was worth, reckoning personal property and all, only about five 
hundred dollars. [ designed to practise medicine and get out my book 
at the same time. But there were other physicians enough in the 
place to do all the business, and my mind being all engaged about 
my metaphysics, I got only a little practice, and most of this among those 
who never paid me. [| got out a subscription paper or a prospectus for 
my book, pledging myself not to sell the work to non-subscribers short 
of $2,50, while the price to subscribers was $2,00. | was not able to 
obtain many subscribers; and I now pity myself when I reflect how 
anxious | was, how hard | tried, and how much difficulty I found, in 
obtaining credit and other means of getting out the book. I sold a horse 
with a view to obtain money to assist me a little, but took as part pay a 
note of forty odd dollars against a man who soon after run off, and I 
have never got a cent of it. 

Soon after issuing my prospectus, I went over to Williamstown, six 
miles from North Adams, on purpose to see and converse with the late 
President Griffin, of Williams College, in that place. I introduced my- 
self to him, and informed him that, so far as I knew, I had some original 
views of the intellectual operations, and having been informed that he 
had directed his attention much to the philosophy of mind, [ had come 
to converse with him on the subject ; and that I was the more desirous 
of doing so, because I had it in contemplation to publish my views, un- 
less | should be convinced that they were erroneous. I then undertook 
to give him a brief summary of my views. But the old President 
declared them all vain, speculative, and mere hypothesis upon hy- 
pothesis ; and said a great deal against hypothesis. He went on to 
prove the independent existence of mind, by quoting the argument 
of the Scottish metaphysicians, as Reid, Stewart, &c., and in the course 
of his remarks he said that matter is not a mere bundle of proper- 
ties, as extension, solidity, &c., but that it is a substratum, essence, 
or unknown something to which these properties belong. I then asked 
him if the existence of his unknown something, or matter itself, as 
he would call it, was anything more or less than-a sheer hypothesis. 
At this the old gentleman colored, and said, “ Ah, Sir, I perceive that 
you see pretty quick ” ; and he said no more against hypotheses. We 
parted in good feeling ; but I was more determined to go on in publish- 
ing my views than before the interview. But before I could get my 
work to press, I drew up a written summary of my views, and sent them 
over to President Griffin, with a polite request that he would refute 
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them, if he felt able to do so. After waiting several weeks without 
hearing anything from bim, [again went over to see him. I met him 
on the common, and on seeine me, his first salutation was as follows— 
«Ah, Treceived your manuscript. I intended to have answered it, but 
I have not had time, and shall not have until next winter. You may 
have it again if you wish.” [I told bim that I did not wish to publish 
my views to the world unless the ‘y were at least plausible; and that I 
was really desirous he would show wherein they were fallacious, if in his 
power to do so. fle then made precisely this reply —I remember his 
words exactly, for i have often thought of them—* W hy, as for refuting 
materialism by philosophy, no mortal man can ever do it. It is only by 
scripture that it can be done.” 

Well, J was now even more anxious to get out my book than before, 
and after a long time. and much effort, | got it to press. But it was 
three or four months in being printed. I worked early and late at the 
press myself. [ supposed my manuscript all complete, and did not re- 
view it as it was being printed. I went in for one thousand copies, 
fully believing that the greater number I could get out the more wealthy I 
should be within one year. There was no press at this office for smooth- 
ing and pressiny + the sheets after they came from the printing press. We 
used to dry thein, and do them up mn bundles, and when we got a one- 
horse load of thei, [ would carry them off about twenty miles to a book- 
binder, in Pittsfield. But in this dry state he could not easily make the 
papersmooth, so all the books contained paper more or less wrinkled ; the 
type used was also worn badly. and the book did not look well. Thev 
however cost me, when bound, about nine ty cents per copy, and had 
got me deeply in debt, with no means but the book to enable me to get 
out. 1] started off myself with a one-horse load of them for the city 
of New York, strange ly expecting to bring back lots of money! I left 
my horse and-wagou in ‘Troy, and went down the river with my books 
in a boat. I remained in New York about two weeks, making every 
effort in my power to raise some money on my “ Elements of Modern 
Materialism.” But the bare title was enough to satisfy every bookseller. 
They would not look further; they wanted nothing to do with it. Fi- 
nally, I set my face for home; but positively, all the money I had raised 
in the city, with all I could raise on my way home, was not sufficient to 
meet my trifling expenses, and [ was compelled to violate my promise 
to my few subscribers, made in my prospectus, and sell one book for less 
than #2.50—nay, out of compassion, a tavern keeper agreed to let me 
have horse-keeping and lodging one night, and supper ¢ and breakfast with 
his family, for one of the “books. Thus | got home without a single 
dollar of money in my pocket! ! 

By this time (May, 1829) I wasin a fine pickle. I had more cause for 
being disheartened than many have who cut their throats or blow out their 
brains; and, in truth, | was disheartened. I was there in North Adams, 
with my wife and three small children, on a small place which | had pur- 
chased, but was unable to pay for. 1 was otherwise about $ 1000 in debt. 
The book-binder was expecting his pay on my return from New York. 
I was in no profitable business. My book, so far from procuring this for 
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me, or a great and good (popular) name, only had an opposite effect. 

I was regarded as a deist, infidel, “ bad man,” &c., and the religious 
people—instigated, some of them, by the clerzy —gave me no counte- 
nance. It is true that I had but very little professional business before 
I published my book, and most of what I did have was among the 
poor operatives in the factories, who have never paid me; but in a very 
few respectable and religious families ] had had some business, and 
thought I did well for them. I had reason to expect a continuance of 
their patronage ; butit was withheld. I was all down, in every respect, 
vand knew not what to do. The book-binder soon sent on his demand 
to be collected. With some motive or other, I know not what, perhaps 
a friendly one, the lawyer to whom the demand was sent, informed me 
that I should be visited by a sheriff in about twenty-four hours. 1 was 
without able friends, and viewed my case as rather desperate. J had 
just made up my mind to leave my wife, children, and all my effects, 
and start off on foot with only a pack on my back for Canada, as_ the 
hour for the arrival of the sheriff expired. I had several uncles and 
cousins, most of them in good circumstances, in Canada. I had talked 
the matter all over with my wife. | had never been in or near Canada, 
but believed that if there I should be able to get into business, and soon 
send for my family. | started for Canada, but the officer met me in the 
door-yard. So this plan wasup. But I succeeded in keeping out of 
jail. Igave back my place to the man of whom I purchased it, and by 
getting his name on to a twenty-dollar note, and by turning out my 
watch, I was able to settle with the book-binder. I disposed of pretty 
much all my property, in favor of my creditors, as best I could. My 
Modern Materialisms, however, were not thought worth anything by 
any of them, so I still retained possession of all of them, some of which 
were bound, and some not. During the summer and fall of 1829 I 
made considerable effort to raise a little money on these books, still hold- 
ing them at the very high price which ] had promised to do in my pro- 
spectus. I went into the State of New York, in May, with a lot of 
them, and a few other “infidel” publications which | procured in ex- 
ebange for them when in the city of New York. I travelled with a 
horse and wagon. But I met with no good success. The only bright 
spot in my whole tour was at Saratoga Springs. There a resident of 
that place, Mr. Ransom Cook, a fine man, an ingenious mechanic, and 
a mayistrate, chanced to notice my “ wares,” and he purchased, and en- 
couraged others to purchase, to the amount ad six or eight dollars. From 
there I went on west as far as Utica, and with all my efforts I could not 
sell a dollar's amount of books while travelling one hundred miles. I 
could effect no sales of any consequence in Utica, but I still contem- 
plated going on as far as Rochester, and perhaps even to Buffalo. 1 left 
Utica near night, went about seven miles, called at a tavern, took a dish 
of bread and milk, as the best supper [ could afford, and went to bed 
with a small quid of tobacco in my mouth, and for the first time in my 
life retained it in my mouth during the whole night, though this is now 
my usual practice. During the night it stormed. The roads were 
clayey and becoming bad, and in the morning I headed towards home, 
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which I reached with my pockets about as destitute of money as when 
I started. 1 then set out again with a few books, with a view of going 
to Templeton and Winchendon, and at this latter place to put them on 
a direct line of stages, to Woodstock, Vt., where I expected a man by 
the name of Haskell would be able to sell a few copies for me. I went 
by way of Springfield, where I had previously sent a lot of books. I 
had a very few scattering subscribers on the route. I left Springfield one 
afternoon, and went directly to Amberst, without attempting to sell a 
book. I put up at Amherst for the night, and after supper | took three 
or four copies of my Modern Materialisin, and went to the College, with 
a view of disposing of them to the students. I succeeded in exchanging 
one copy for other books, and left one or two more for the students to 
examine until morning. In the morning I awoke and felt rich, as | had 
got possession of nearly fifty dollars in cash. 1 thought how glad it would 
cause my wife to feel when I got home, and how much it would help me in 
procuring necessaries for my family, and in moving—for I was about to 
move from Adams, as will be stated more fully presently. After break- 
fast I went over to the College, to obtain the books | had left, or, per- 
haps, the pay for them. But when I got there I found the students 
had a very poor opinion of my book. So I took them, and on my way 
back to the tavern I called on President Humphrey, and presented him 
with one of the books. He hastily looked it over for a few minutes, and 
then replied that he should think a man of my appearance ought to be 
in better business than in carrying such a book about the country. [ 
saw he was agitated. I told him it was a work of my own ; that I could 
but believe that it contained correct and original views of the important 
subjects of which it treated; that [ meant no offence in coming to him 
with the book, but thought, conside ring his standing, he might like to 
see an effort to explain the intellectual phenomena upon the principle 
of materialism. “I care nothing about your materialism,” was his 
angry reply. He treated me without the least respect. I left his 
house with a great desire that I might yet be able to cause him to care 
something about materialism. In going from his house to the tavern | 
met a man, who went, [ suppose, to Humphrey’s house. In a few mi- 
nutes after [ reached the tavern, this man returned, and coming up to me, 
inquired if my name was Charles Knowlton; and on being answered in 
the affirmative, he said, “ Well, I bave a warrant for you.” Of course 
I was much surprised, and inquired of him the reason of his having the 
warrant. He made but little reply, but hurried me off to the oflice of 
a magistrate, where I found a score or two of college students, and some 
other persons whom | had not seen, most of them quietly seated, and 
waiting my appearance. The complaint was for peddling books. I told 
the Justice that I was entirely ignorant (as in truth I was) of the exist- 
ence of any law in this State against peddling books; but on the con- 
trary had in several instances seen men peddling bibles and other books. 
But the Justice presented a law, which, sure enough, prohibits the ped- 
dling of books and many other things in this State, except by the per- 
sons who manufacture them. I then told him that my books were of my 
own writing and publishing, and that | caused them to be printed ex- 
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pressly for me. But this had no weight with him. I then told him the 
facts in the case, that I was not out for the purpose of peddling books, 
that I was distributing some to a few subscribers, trying to collect a little 
money of one or two agents, who had previously received books and dis- 
tributed them to other subscribers ; that I was on my way to Templeton 
to see my friends, and to put a small box of books on board a stage for 
Woodstock, Vt.; and that in going from place to place, I did not stop 
on my way to sell books—lI only made a little effort, now and then, to 
sell a book, when I had occasion to stop for other purposes ; that | had 
not sold a book since I left home, but had only succeeded in exchanging 
one for other books. But it availed but little for me to talk. I knew it 
was the kind or character of the book that had caused the prosecution. 
The Justice said he must require bonds for my appearance at the Court 
of Common Pleas, to be holden about eight weeks hence, at Northamp- 
ton. I then told him I was there without friends, acquaintances or pro- 
perty. I told him something of the situation of my family and affairs— 
that it would be a hard case for me to lie in Northampton Jail until 
court time, for so trifling and unintended offence. He put the bonds at 
fifty dollars. I told him I could not meet them—could not secure any 
one to this amount. He wanted to know if I did not own a horse and 
wagon. I told him I had such with me, but another man had a bill of 
sale of them. And such was the case. I pleaded with him to lower 
the bonds to twenty-five dollars, and he did so. This amount I put into 
the hands of one Adams, a bookseller, to secure him as my bail, although 
it was his brother who entered the complaint against me. 


Here Dr. Knowlton’s manuscript abruptly ends. He never continued 
it further. In another article | will give the main incidents of his life 


up to the time of his death. S. J. W. T. 








NOTES TAKEN FROM HEARING MED. LECTURES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BY JOSEPH COMSTOCK, M.D., LEBANON, CONN, 


Dr. Cuapman, on Emmenagogues. ; 

Mentioned that rosemary had been favorably esteemed by Bergius, 
and that it was a highly popular remedy in Philadelphia, made into a 
strong tea, and a tumbler full taken two or three times a day. 

Pennyroyal.—The pulegium of English writers was said to be differ- 
ent from ours, it being a species of mint. 

He employed tinct. cantharides, 10 to 15 drops at first, gradually in- 
creased in quantity. Cases in which the womb is in an atonic state are 
those to which its use is most adapted. Phosphorus, 1-10th grain. Of 
iron he prefers the rubigo ferrt. Dose, 10 to 15 grains. 

The following formulas are given—R. Cort. Peru., 31.5 ginger, ferri 
rub., 44 3 ij., formed into an electuary. Dose, a piece as large as the 
end of the finger. R. Ferri rub., 3 iss.; orange peel and gentian, aa 
2 ss.; Port wine, | qt. 
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Amenorrhea.—I\f you do not remove blood, it will break forth by 
some emunctory—as in the case of a woman who bled from an ulcer. 

The following — for the genuine Hooper’s Pills, is given by Prof. 
C. Sal martis, 3 ss. ; hiera picra, 3 ss.; jalap, 3i.; myrrh, 3ss. Made 
into pills of common size, with common syrup. 

Black hellebore was introduced by Dr. Mead, discarded by Cullen, 
but is now resumed both here and in Europe, and is preferred by Dr. 
Physick to all other emmenagogues. His dose was ten grains a day, in 
form of pilis. Dr. Chapman preferred the tincture, in dose of 30, 40, or 
50 drops a day, gradually increased. 

Dysmenorrhea.—\. Bloodletting very copiously. 2. Opium and ipe- 
cac., in form of Dover’s powders. 3. Warm bath, temperature 98 to 100°. 
But he reposes most confidence in opium and camphor combined. He 
mentions anodyne injections, 31. to 3 ij. of laudanum. He would also 
give calomel, and blister the inside of the thigh. He mentioned a case 
in which the ovaries were removed, after which the woman never men- 
struated. 

Dr. Wistar, on Gastritis. 

Thinks inflammation of the peritoneal coat is not different from the 
other forms of inflammation of the intestine. Peritoneal inflammation 
sometimes affects patients in one ward of a hospital in England, epidemi- 
‘cally, so that the ward has to be shut up. A case happened in Philadel- 
phia, of two boys at play after supper. One boy gave the other a blow 
on the stomach, and the boy who received the blow instantly fell dead. 
Dr. Wistar compared this catastrophe with those deaths which happen, 
equally sudden, from drinking cold water when heated. ‘The tempera- 
ture of pump water in that city is 54°. The pulse does not denote the 
violence of inflammatory action on the stomach. Dr. Cullen is suppos- 
ed by Dr. Wistar not to have seen a great many cases of gastritis, but to 
have given us the result of his reflections. Vomiting is one of its symp- 
toms. He mentioned that inflammation of the pericardium is not attend- 
ed with an irregular pulse ; and that in yellow fever, inflammation of the 
stomach occurs on the third or fourth day. In his owm case, of yellow 
fever, Dr. Wistar told us that he found vreat benefit from camomile tea. 
Of black vomit, he thought Dr. Lining’s description the best. But Dr. 
Physick, Dr. Wistar thinks, first suggested its being formed in the surface 
of the stomach, and that it does not (at least commonly) come from the 
gall-bladder. In these respects Dr. Wistar agrees with him. He has 
seen a case of black vomiting lately in a child. It comes on without 
preceding or present symptoms of danger; and sometimes there is no 
other indication of danger, till this deathly sign appears. A French 
physician seeing the tongue of a patient in yellow fever, cried out, 
“This is a gastric tongue!” Fever and vomiting point out inflammation 
in eases of colic. Here be said smoke and infusion of tobacco must be 
used with caution, but still must be used. He thought a drachm too 
large a quantity to a pint of water, and would begin only with one scru- 
ple. Dr. Physick, in such cases, uses anodyne injections. He would 
give 8 or 10 grains of calomel with 2 grains of opium at night. Dr. 
Cadwallader, the earliest writer in Philadelphia upon medicine, recom- 
mended opium in colica pictonum. 
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As remedies for gastritis, Dr. Wistar would generally bleed freely. 
Apply leeches and large blisters. Lime-water and milk, to relieve vomit- 
ing. Salivation is the dernier resort. It relieved a person in New York 
after twenty days constipation, and he would use it in all obstinate cases of 
the kind where other remedies failed. He observed that this mode was 
first found out in Scotland, but fell into disuse. He cautioned us, however, 
against frequently resorting to it, as we are not able to control the vio- 
lence of salivation. A case was mentioned in which mercurial ointment 
was rubbed in, but was discontinued as soon as the mouth began to be 
sore, and yet a salivation came on which lasted six weeks, although the 
parts were well washed where the ointment had been rubbed. 


SKETCHES OF EMINENT LIVING PHYSICIANS —NO. XXI. 


PROF. CHARLES B. COVENTRY, M.D. 





“ Hel—* * * * * Gerard de Narbon was 
My father ; in what he did profess, well found. 
King.—1 knew him. 
Hel.—The rather will I spare my praises towards him; 
Knowing him is enough.” —All’s well that ends well. 





Ir is a curious fact, in relation to the civilization of the present age, that 
science and philanthropy are, as it were, divorced from religion and poli- 
tics. In the middle ages, and even now in those countries where the 
social, religious and political conditions of the people approximate those 
of the middle ages, philanthropy and the sciences are in the hands of 
the priesthood. Medicine was practised by the same persons who offi- 
ciated at the altars of religion. All plans for the amelioration of the 
physical condition of man, must and did originate from the cloister and 
the monastery. How different the present state of affairs, especially in 
protestant christendom. The church attends to “ things spiritual,” while 
philanthropy is got only reduced to a science, but left almost entirely to 
the care of the scientific professions. Medicine, ever since her separa- 
tidn from the paraphernalia of religion, has been the acknowledged mo- 
ther of all schemes for bettering the physical and intellectual condition 
of man. The founder of the asylum for the insane, is now a physician ; 
the originator of a plan and the successful conductor of the practical part 
of a hospital, dispensary, or maison de santé, is a medical man. The 
devoted Knight Templar of the dark ages, whose vow kept him ever 
ministering to the sick and the unfortunate, now takes his degree in a 
medical school. 

The diet, dress, and domestic arrangements of a nation, that pretends 
to be civilized, are now moulded by the “faculty.” We are sorry to 
add, also, that this is done for the people, as Byron said Washington de- 
fended the revolting colonies—gratis. ‘The people appear to think that 
they have, in reference to the true medical man, certain “ inalienable 
rights” which involve the time, labor and pockets of the physician. 
About the discrimination of ot polloi, in giving their money to quacks, 
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and their love and confidence to the faculty, we were about to speak— 
but verbum sat. 

The subject of our present sketch is a true specimen of the genus 
“doctor” of the nineteenth century ; self-sacrificing, conscientious, ‘labo- 
rious—loving his fellow men more than his own ease, and endued at once 
with learning, morality and humility. The Coventry family, as the 
name imports, was of English origin. Dr. C.’s paternal grandfather, 
Capt. George Coventry, came to this country with the British army, 
during what is usually termed the “French war.” On the cessation of 
hostilities, he returned to England, sold his commission, and purchased 
an estate at Finchill, near Hamilton, Scotland. The father of Prof. C. 
was born at this place in 1766. Losing his father while quite young, 
Mr. Coventry was left to select his own profession, and chose that of 
medicine. He studied at Hamilton, and attended the medical lectures 
at Glasgow in 1783-4, and at Edinburgh in 1784-5. In September, 
1785, he came to this country to look after some property left him by 
his father. He was married in 1787, to Elizabeth, daughter of Captain 
Jno. Butler, of Branford, Con. He settled at Utica (then Fort Schuy- 
ler), N. Y., in 1796, where he continued to reside until the time of his 
death, in 1831. 

He was a frequent contributor to the medical and agricultural periodi- 
cals of the day; was elected President of the State Medical Society, 
and in 1826 made corresponding member of the Linnean Society of 
Paris. Prof. C. was the fourth son, and was born at Deerfield, near the 
present site of Utica, in 1801. He attended the English and classical 
schools at Utica, and studied medicine under the direction of his father. 
He followed the lectures of the College of Phy sicians and Surgeons of 
Western New York, in 1822, ’23, ’24 and ’25, and graduated in the 
spring of 1835. Having returned home, he commenced the practice of 
his profession in conjunction with his father. His thests, on the subject 
of purulent ophthalmia, was published in the New York Medical Journal. 
This disease had just appeared in that section of the country for the first 
time, and was new to the profession. In 1828, he was,appointed lec- 
turer on Materia Medica in the Berkshire Medical School, Pittsfield, 
Mass. ; and in the following year, the chair of Obstetrics was added to 
that of Materia Medica. He remained connected with this school until 
1832, when, on account of the death of his father, it became necessary 
to resign his connection with the school, to attend to the duties of an 
extensive practice. In the summer of 1832, he was appointed by the 
Common Council of Utica to visit Albany and New York city, to make 
inquiries into the nature, causes and treatment of Asiatic cholera, which 
then raged in those places. In his report, which was published, he urg- 
ed the importance of separating the well, rather than the sick, from those 
buildings and locations where the disease appeared. This practice has 
since been very generally adopted, and has tended much to lessen the 
mortality from the disease. At that time he expressed the opinion, which 
much subsequent experience has not induced him to change, that the 
disease was not contagious, in the strict sense of the term. 

In the spring of 1829, he was united in marriage to the eldest daugh- 
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ter of Judge Butler, of Columbia county, N. Y. Eight children have 
been the fruits of this marriage, of whom, two sons and four daughters 
still survive. 

In 1833, he was elected President of the Kappa Alpha Phi Society, 
connected with the medical college at Fairfield, N. Y. In a discourse 
before the Society on the subject of Tubercular Phthisis, he maintained 
the position that it was a disease of debility, and consequently that the 
treatment should be generally tonic and invigorating, in opposition to the 
then practice of bleeding, emetics, close rooms, &c. In Philadelphia, 
the same doctrine, we well remember, was eloquently taught and _illus- 
trated by the late Dr. Joseph Parrish, whose lack of literary acquirements 
was as great a loss to the profession, as were the same defects in Dr. 
Physick. ‘The address of Dr. C. was subsequently published in a Me- 
dical Journal in New York. 

On the organization of the medical department of the Geneva College, 
he was strongly solicited to accept an appointment in that Institution. 
He finally consented, on condition that Prof. Parker, now of New York 
city. would take the ‘chair of Anatomy. He received the appointment 
of Prof. of Materia Medica and Obstetrics, and continued to lecture on 
the two branches until 1840, when the School was re-organized, and, at 
his own solicitation, the subject of Medical Jurisprudence was substituted 
for Materia Medica. He continues to lecture on these two subjects, in 
this college, to the present writing. ‘The class of this school has reached 
the neighborhood of 200 pupils. 

In 1845, a charter was obtained for the University of Buffalo, and the 
Council determined to organize the medical department. Dr. C. receiv- 
ed the appointment to the Chair of Physiology and Medical Jurispru- 
dence, which he has continued to fill until the present year. He has 
lately resigned, and accepted the title of Emeritus Professor, &c. 

In 1834, Dr. C. introduced a series of resolutions before the Medical 
Society of the County of Oneida, which were unanimously adopted, 
urging upon the Legislature and the community, the necessity and duty 
of establishing a State Lunatic Asylum, as being “called for by every 
dictate of policy, humanity and justice ;” pledging the exertions of the 
Society, and instructing their delegate to brine the subject before the 
State Society. Dr. C. has good reason to believe that his endeavors to 
draw the attention of the State Society and the profession to the matter, 
exerted no small influence in securing the erection of the State Asylum— 
a proud monument to the benevolence of the originators, and to the mu- 
nificent contributions of the State. Dr. C. was very properly appointed 
one of the Board of Trustees, and of a Committee to organize the insti- 
tution. ‘The report was submitted to the Legislature, and subsequently 
adopted. His connection with the Institution, in the character of trus- 
tee and manager, was continued by different appointments, until two years 
ago, when he resigned his connection. We cannot help remarking here, 
that having labored so long in the establishment of this noble Institution, 
it appears to us that mere courtesy should have induced the managers to 
have elected Dr. C. to the office of Medical Superintendent. He who 
could design, and so successfully carry out the design from the beginning, 
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would have been the best man to have charge of the treatment of the 
insane. He had, indeed, already served in this capacity. Dr. C., how- 
ever, makes no complaint himself of this matter; it is his friends that 
think hard of it. 

In 1845, on the threatened approach of the cholera a second time, he 
was appointed by the faculties of the Geneva and Buffalo colleges, to 
visit Europe and investigate the character of the disease. His report 
was published in the Buffalo Medical Journal, and subsequently in the 
form of a volume. 

In 1840, he delivered, as President of the Oneida Medical Society, 
an address, which was afterwards published in the Buffalo Medical Jour- 
nal. Another on “Stomatitis Materna,” with numerous essays in the 
Journal of Insanity, and other Medical Journals, introductories and vale- 
dictories in the schools in which he teaches, are, with some very good 
biographical sketches, especially one of Dr. Brigham, among his literary 
contributions to our science. 

A life thus spent in honorable toil is its own reward ; and such exam- 
ples cannot too frequently be held up to the neophyte in medicine for his 
imitation and emulation. Caro. 











VENDERS OF NOSTRUMS AND PATENT MEDICINES 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—I am much pleased with some of the remarks in your number 
for the 10th inst., in regard to the firm of Pond & Morse, druggists of 
Rutland, in this State. You remark truly, that the “ profession of 
druggist and apothecary embraced the sale of every and any kind of vil- 
lainous mixture that a speculator chose to represent as a_ specific article 
for some physical affliction.” 'To all this 1 would cordially agree, and also 
add, that many, of the country at least, are not content with selling these 
“ villainous mixtures,” when they are called for, but will endorse with 
apparent honesty and sincerity thezr knowledge of the truth of certifi- 
cates and recommendations, which they must know to be false and un- 
founded. 

For myself, I am free to acknowledge that IT can no more excuse or 
exonerate the inan who sells poisons or injurious mixtures to the sick 
and the suffering, at the risk of increasing pain, prolonging sickness, and 
causing death, under the name of “ balsams” or “ syrups,” than I could 
if these same hurtful articles were sold without the disguise of a name, 
or the imposition of a recommendation. | do not believe that old use 
and custom will much longer answer as an excuse for the business of 
nostrum-vending, or that those who engage in it can say that “they can- 
not reason upon the probable effect of the sale of every article of traffic un- 
der the daily pressure of their complex business.” It is true that many 
do have, or pretend to have, some of everything that their customers call 
for, be it sarsaparilla made of molasses and corrosive sublimate, “ bears’ 
grease from Cincinnati hogs,” or ot/ of Cedar as a monthly regulator 
for unfortunate females ; yet for one, | do not feel like justifying or ex- 
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cusing such a course of procedure, and am highly pleased that Messrs. 
Pond & Morse, of Rutland, have decided to commence business on a 
more safe and honorable plan; thus affording an opportunity for the 
physicians in that part of the State to procure pure drugs (which, by 
the way, are rare articles in this region) without indirectly acting against 
their own interests and the well-being of the community, by buying of 
those who sell anything, except the pure article, that will yield them a 
profit. 

Every observant physician has seen the evil he and the people are 
daily suffering under the present course of management, and must feel it 
to be his duty, as well as for his interest, to do all in his power in bring- 
ing about the much-needed reformation. 

Please ask “ H—Tims,” of Boston, to extend his remarks. He has 
commenced on the right track, and should “ vo a-head.” 

Respectfully, Yours, 

Waterbury, Vt., Sept. 10, 1851. C. H. Creavevanp. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 24, 1851. 





Electropathy.—This is an age of great words, intended sometimes to 
express great things, but even in these wise times there is such a thing as 
sound without substance. We believe it possible to treat many diseases 
by electricity, but not all. Now it is one of the egregious mistakes which 
medical pretenders fall into, or one of the deeeptions which they practise, 
to profess to cure all maladies with a single article, or by one single pro- 
cess. A very little experience would be sufficient to open the eyes of a 
very stupid fellow to the fact, that there are no sp ‘cifics, or, rather, no 
universal medicines; and when convinced of this, all their after practice is 
downright imposition and hypocrisy combined. It is not our intention to 
have controversies with any of these one-idea adventurers, because the 
people are prone to go with the persecuted ; and the mere calling in ques- 
tion the assertions and crude theories of bold, brassy speculators in health, 
is by many called persecution. We would much prefer to put them in the 
centre of a choice library, and trust to their innate powers of diserimina- 
tion for a radical conversion from the evil of their ways. It is curious 
how readily individuals sometimes change their minds, if left under right- 
ly-directed influences; but the attempt to drive a man from his errors in 
philosophy, religion or medicine, causes him to resist; he calls it aggres- 
sion upon his rights, upon the principles of civil liberty and common sense, 
and remains as firm as a post in his errors. 

We were led to these reflections by very natural agencies, viz., the ri- 
diculous whim that prevails in New England, inducing people to take 
electrified medicines! Electric pills, electric plasters, and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, electric fiddlesticks, may be bad, all of which are re- 
presented to be infallible in the subduction of aches, pains, and the penal- 
ties of violated physiological laws. These have followed tomato pills, 
and a variety of other popular nostrums, and are really fashionable. It 
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was an anomaly in rational, every-day life, that any one should dine 
heartily, and among other vegetables eat freely of buttered tomatoes, and 
then take a tomato pill, that had not even the odor or a grain of tomato in 
it, to “ relieve flatulency,” and be carried away with the consoling idea that 
tomato pills were the great levers for removing physical suffering from 
the world! It is precisely so with the new medicines charged with 


electricity. 





Laws of Health.—If it is settled, beyond controversy, that the true laws 
of health have been discovered, it will be a happy circumstance for all 
mankind. There are more expounders of the constitutional laws of health, 
than are profitable, since the teachings of one generally unsettle those of 
another. It is a subject in which the ignorant dabble more frequently 
than the learned, simply because the latter apprehend its greatness, while 
the former, like a man running in the dark, sees but dimly. We of New 
England have had more ‘“ drillings” than any other people on the globe, 
it is presumed, in regard to maintaining health. Popular physiologists 
harp upon it till school children loathe the sound. Old and young listen, 
believe and tremble, but return home and pursue the even tenor of their 
ways, and die as their fathers did. We want a real knowledge of the 
laws, and less theory. 

These thoughts obtruded themselves while looking through a treatise 
on the “ Laws of Healthin relation to Mind and Body, in a Series of Let- 
ters from an old Practitioner to a Patient,” by Lionel John Beal, &c., re- 
published by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. The author has a pleasant 
conversational style, and without effort conveys the essence of years of 
reading and experience. There is nothing particularly new suggested, 
but the whole is properly garnered, arranged, and agreeably presented. 
He doubtless both amused and instructed some old gouty lord, since no 
pauper patient would have received such extraordinary literary attentions, 
in the benefits of which, however, all who read the English language may 
participate. While it is a book for the physician, it is also fitted to the 
meridian of all classes of persons. We are all alike interested in under- 
standing the opinions of experienced, disciplined, discriminating minds on 
points which equally concern the physical welfare of every member of the 
human family ; hence this volume should be circulated, that the princi- 
ples it inculcates may be widely spread and bear fruit a thousand fold. 





Medical Controversy at the West.—An absence bordering upon a se- 
cond year from the country, was long enough for the transaction of events 
that are still new to us, though old and well understood by those who re- 
mained at home and kept pace with the times. A pamphlet of forty pages, 
purporting to be an extra of the Western Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, was received last week, and containing an extra within itself, headed 
“ The Spent Bullitt.’ It is either extremely difficult for us to find the 
exact focus of wit in these productions, or there is none in them, If a 
great wrong is to be set right, or something right has been made to ap- 
pear wrong, explanations and arguments are justifiable; but as a wound 
eannot be healed by the perpetual application of rubefacients, so neither can 
an irritable mind be calmed by unceasing vollies of vituperation. We 
have found it an excellent plan, through life, when wronged, misrepre- 
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sented or even insulted, to bear and forbear, repugnant as it is to the in- 
stincts of humanity. Soft words, more frequently than hard ones, turn 
away anger, and the individual who trenches upon the professional re- 
putation, personal character or civil privileges of another, will be found to 
be the greatest sufferer in the end. Public sentiment, the severest and 
most inflexible tribunal known to civilization, seldom fails to weigh bel- 
ligerent parties in a balance, proclaim the truth, and vindicate the oppress- 
ed. Itis better that an individual suffer temporarily in feeling, than be 
killed by the premature explosion of a battery raised to destroy his 
enemy. 





Hygiene and Vital Statistics.—We are happy to learn that the manu- 
script work of the late Dr. Samuel Forry, of New York, entitled “ Vital 
Statistics ; the Development of Man’s Faculties and the Laws of his Mor- 
tality and Reproduction, viewed in their relations to Hygiology, or State 
Medicine,” is about to be published, under the supervision of Professor 
Charles A. Lee, to whom it was left for this purpose, by the lamented au- 
thor. It will be accompanied by a memoir of the author, and notes, form- 
ing an octavo volume of over 400 pages, at $2 50. The work will be put 
to press in January, and ready for delivery early in the spring of 1852. 
Subscription papers will soon be issued and left at the principal bookstores. 
We hope the profession, and all others who are interested in the advance- 
ment of useful science and the sanitary movements of the age, will aid by 
their subscription. 





Institution for the Blind in Boston.—Among the institutions for ameli- 
orating the hardships and misfortunes of humanity in our metropolis, the 
asylum for the instruction of the blind stands high. The Superintendent 
always gives a good annual report; but the omission, the present year, of 
accounts of the progress of the well-known Laura Bridgman, is like 
playing Hamlet by omitting the principal character. We are all desirous 
of knowing what further knowledge she has attained through the ends of 
her fingers, the only avenue she has to the external world. 

An average of 100 inmates was at the institution the past year. Some 
of them work at mechanical pursuits; others learn music, and all are truly 
industrious. The product of their industry is no small sum. We know 
of no better managed institution for the blind in Europe, than this. Be- 
ing under the patronage of the Commonwealth, and having the cordial 
good will and influence of all good men and women in the State, there 
are no assignable limits to the sphere of its happy influence during centu- 
ries to come. 





Transactions of the American Medical Association.—The following no- 
tice, from the Virginia ‘ Stethoscope,” respecting the first volumes of these 
Transactions, is worthy the attention of the profession in every part of the 
country. It may be added, as we learn from another source, that funds 
are needed in the treasury of the Association to complete the forthcoming 
volume, the plates of which are to be expensive. 

“ We are authorized to state that a large number of the three volumes 
of these transactions which have been issued still remains on hand, and 


that permanent members, or members of bodies which have been repre- 


sented in the Association, can obtain the full series by transmitting $4, or 
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$1 50 for any odd volume, to Dr. Isaac Hays, treasurer of the Association. 
Hereafter these volumes will be of very great value, as they will be com- 
posed of papers containing the researches and experience of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the country, on special subjects confided to them, and 
they ought to be found in every library as a standard work on American 
medicine. We would caution persons now to take the full series, Jest 
when they may want them hereafter the first volumes be out of print. 
The forthcoming volume, or Transactions for 1851, is now at press, and 
when ready, will be furnished at $5 for three copies, as usual.” 


The late William Ingalls, M.D.—When the death of this gentleman 
was announced, we felt that it was due tohis memory that some biographi- 
cal sketch should be prepared, by which those of the present day may 
know how those who are passing away, full of years and honors, rose into 
distinction. Not every physician and surgeon, who is eminent above the 
multitude, was born to an inheritance of fortune, or had a reputation made 
for him by his family, as a tailor fits a coat. If we knew the early and 
minute circumstances in the lives of many of these lights in ‘science, the 
true benefactors of the race—men who were the servant of servants, and 
passed days and nights with the afflicted and dying, but who attained a great 
name—it would be found, in a majority of instances, that they struggled with 
poverty and contended with envy, yet finally overcame all obstacles by the 
force of superior genius. Dr. > was hardly known to the present 
generation of young practitioners of Boston; but there are those who 
remember him in the vigor of his pian and usefulness. Whoever will 
oblige us with a sketch of his early life. :ad an analysis of his character, 
will — a favor. The pupils of Dr. Ingalls are every where, and some 
one of them should feel an ambition to draw a biographical sketch of him, 
while the subject is fresh in their memories. 


The Empire Spring at Saratoga.—T he analysis of this newly- discover- 
ed spring, by Prof. Emmons, together with some medical opinions on its 
properties, have been received, and will be examined with care. Our 
medical practitioners should have it in their — to direct patients where 
to go when laboring under affections for which Saratoga offers a remedy. 
Dr. North has been indefatigable in rousing the medical public to the 
capabilities of the Saratoga waters. The proprietors of the springs there 
ought to give him a pension for services that are enriching them and the 
hotel keepers. 


The New York Register of Medicine and Pharmacy.—The publication 
of this work is to cease with the number issued on the 15th of this month, 
which contains the valedictory of its editor, Dr. Griswold. It has been 
published one year, and is discontinued for want of pecuniary support. 
This work may be considered as an experiment of the introduction of the 
cheap systein into periodical medical literature—its price to country sub- 
scribers having been $1 a year. However admirably this plan may work 
with papers devoted to news and literature in general, it seems poorly 
adapted to publications intended for one class of the community only, espe- 
cially if that class do not pretty generally harmonize respecting matters 
and things pertaining to their interests. We are sorry the editor of the 
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Register could not have made his exit more at peace with a// his brethren. 
He has for many months been at variance with his contemporary, the edi- 
tor of the New York Medical Gazette, and in this his last number he has 
devoted one whole page to the warfare, which in its close, as here exhibit- 
ed, seems marked by little else than the harsher and more vindictive attri- 
butes of war in general. With the exception of the matter now alluded to, the 
Register has been well conducted, and its appearance has been creditable 
to all concerned in its publication. It is stated that a new semi-monthly 
Journal, called “'The Medical Times,” is to be commenced in New York 


next month, and Dr. Griswold intimates that he is to be in some way con- 
nected with it. 





The late Dr. Knowlton.—The conclusion of the interesting autobiogra- 
phy of Dr. Knowlton, late of Ashfield, is given in to-day’s Journal. It de- 
tails instances of early hardship and perseverance, which have few if any 
equals in medical history. It is hoped that Dr. Tabor, who is so well 
qualified to finish the memoir, will soon relieve the anxiety of readers by 
carryine the sketch forward, from the critical situation in which it now leaves 
Dr. K., to that “tide” in his affairs which led on to the prosperity and 
eminence finally attained by him. Many of our subscribers will remem- 
ber papers, of much practical value, communicated to former volumes of 
this Journal by Dr. Knowlton. In the first number of volume 27, is one 
on spermatorrhea, or *‘ gonorrhea dormientiaum,” in which a more ra- 
tional view is taken of the canses and treatment of this affection, than we 
remember to have seen in any other article on the subject. Volume 28 
has a report from him of a case of “abscess of the lungs,” and volume 29 
one of “ scirrhus of the pancreas.” In volume 30 is a valuable practical 
paper by him on “ erysipelas and puerperal fever,” and also an interesting 
case of * lumbar abse eSS 5 ” in volume 32, one on “the autumnal fevers 
of New Englaud;” and in volume 34, an interesting lecture on * Thom- 
sonisin,” delivered before a popular assembly. 





Invigorating Cordial.—A gentleman in the city of Lowell inquires 
whether a certain recommendation of a quack medicine, with the above 
name, purporting to be irom this Journal, is genuine. We answer that it 
is a shameful imposition, injurious to us, and the exposure should make it 
doubly so to the proprietor of the miserable staff. Lt astonishes us to find 
that there is such impudence in the world, but it is still more astonishing 
that there are fools enough in the country to buy that or any similar 
quack preparation, 


Po CorR&sPONDENTS.—Dr. Colby’s remarks on ‘ nei isions of the Scalp in Epilepsy,” howe 
been received, 


M s1cntep,—Edwin Webster, M.D., of Hyneehh, Mass., to Miss H. W. Learned, 








Deaths in Boston—tor the week ending Seeing noon, Sept. 20th. 89.—Males, 47—females, 42, 
Disease of bowels, 13—inflammation of bowels, l—disease of bladder, 1—disease of brain, 1— 
congestion of brain, 1—consumption, 10—convulsions, 3—cholera infantum, 3—cholera morbus, 2 
—canker, l—eancer, l—croup, 2—dysentery, 4—diarrhara, 4d—dropsy of brain, 4—fever, 2— 
typhus fever, l—typhoid fever. 5—lung fever, 2—hooping cough, 1—disease of the heart, 2—in- 
fantile, 13—disease of liver, 1—marasmus, 4—measles, 1—palsy. 1—puerperal, i—teething, 4 

Under 3 years, 51—between 5 and 20 years, 13—between 20 and ) years, 15—beiween 40 
and 60 years, 6—over 60 years, 4. Americans, 38; foreigners and children of foreigners, 51. 

The above includes 6 deaths at the City Iustitutions. 











N ASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL COLLEGE.— 
pt The Medical Lectures of Harvard University 
Will cOutmence at the Massachusetts Medical Col- 
lege in Boston, ou the first Weduesday in Novem- 
ber, and continue tour mouths. 

Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence, by WaAL- 
TER CHANNING, M. 

Materia Medica and Clinical Medicine, 
Bigetow, M. 

Theory and Practice of Medici ine, by Joon WaRE, 


by Jacob 


Patholo: gical Anatomy, by Joun B. 


a 


S. JACKSON, 
anatomy and Physiology, by OLiver W.HoLMEs, 


~ Princi ples and nena of Surgery, by HENRY 
J. BigeLow, 


Che: nistry, by J. P. Cooke, A. M. 


Clinical Lectures are delivered at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital three times a week, by the 
proiessors of Clinical Medicine and of Surgery. 
Surgical Operations are ve ry numerous, pertorine | 
weekly in the presence of the class in the operating 
theatre. The sate and effectual practice of etheri- 
zation, a discovery first made in Boston, and matur- 
ed and established in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, is practically taught in this school. 

Practical Anatomy is ainply provided tor by the 
most liberal arrangements. The anatomical muse- 
um is one of the largest and richest in the United 
States, and has a fund of $5,000 for its increase. 
The Eye and Ear Infirmary and other charities are 
open to students. 

The professors of Pathological Anatomy, of Sur- 
gery, and of Chemistry, are now pursuing their me- 
dic al inquiries in Europe, but are expected to return 
in season to be present at the opening of the coming 
course. 

Fees for the whole course, $80. 
$3. Dissecting Ticket, 85. 
pital and Library gratuitous. 

_dune il.—eptL 


ENTAL REMOVA “ —Dr. - HL SMILIE, hav- 

ing removed to No. 51-2 Tremont Row, is now 

prepared to perform every operation in Dentistry re- 

quired for the health and preservation of the Teeth, 

and trusts that his former success will insure a con- 
tinuance of public patronage. 

Opp. the head of Brattle st. Boston. 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, carefully prepared 
i only froin fresh and healthy livers, by Joseph 
sr Apothec ary, No.33 Tremont Row, Boston. 
r. J.C. B. Williams, an eminent E nglish physi- 
cian, aiase prescribing it in 400 cases of consumption 
(in 334 of which he preserved full notes), states in 
the London Journal of Medicine—‘ As the result of 
experience, confirmed by a rational consideration of 
its mode of action, the pure fresh oil from the liver 
of the cod is more beneficial in the treatment of 
pulmonary consumption, than any other agent, me- 
dicinal, dietetic, or regimenal, that has yet been 
employed.” June 18—tf. 


Cc IRRETTA—A new Anti- 
by PHILBRICK, CARI 
Ww ashington street, Boston. 


Matriculation, 
Graduation, $20. Hos- 


jy 16—3m 








i-periodic, just received 
-ENTER & CO., 150 
aug 6 





LIXIR OF opluM— Made | from the formula of 
4the Philadelphia Journal of Pharmac Vy, and is 
intended to be a substitute for the “ popular” medi- 
cine called MeMunn’s Elixir. This is a preparation 
of Opium without Narcotine, and the strength is the 

same as Tinct. Opii. Manutactured by 

PHILBRICK, CARPENTER & CO. 

Successors to PHILBRICK & TRAFTON, Chemists. 
Seidlitz, 


July 23. 

GQARATOGA POW DERS—or Rochelle, 
W and Soda Powders, ove package equal to six 
boxes of the above—price 75 cents. These will be 
found a great convenience to travellers, persciis re- 
siding in the country, invalids, and to all deprived of 
a soda fountain. Put up and sold byJ. RUSSELL 

BVPALDING, 23 Tremont Row, opposite Roston 
accu. April 30—tf 


) 


ow. 








ATIC O.--A_ fresh inhi just rec eived and for 
sale by JOSEPH BURNETT, Ne. ST arp 
Mch 17—ti 





ACUCINE VIRUS. —Physicis jans in any section of 


the United States, can procure ten quills charged 
with Pure Vaccine Virus by return of mail, on ad- 
areasing the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, enclosing one dollar, post paid, without 
which nu letter will be taken from the office. Feb.8. 


| 
| 











| 
| 





Advertisements. 


TEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The next 
LN annual Course of Lectures in the New York 
Medical College, will commence on Monday, the 
20th of October, 1851, and continue five months. 


Horace Green, M.D., President of the Faculty, 
and Prof. of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Joun H. Wuitraker, M.D., Prof. of General, 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 

Epwin Hawivron Davis, M.D., Prof. of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. a 

B. Forpyce Barker, M.D., Prof. of Midwifery 

and Diseases of Women and Children. 

R. Ocpen Doremus M.D., Prot. of Chemistry. 

Joun Murray CARNOCHAN, M.D., Prof. of the 
Principles and Operations of Surgery with Surgical 
Pathology. 

Epuunpb R. Peas.es, M.D., Prof. of Physiology, 
Pathology, and Microscopy. 

Joun GaLLaGuer, M.D., 
tomy. 

A. M. Eisentorp, M.D., and Wn. B. Tuomp- 
son M.D., Prosectors to the Professor of Surgery. 

wreliminary Course of Lectures will commence 
on Monday the 6th of October, and continue until 
the commencement of the Regular Course. On the 
Pathology and Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Re- 
productive Organs of Females, by B. F. ~~ D. 
On Toxicological C yee by O. Doremus, 
M.D. On the Surgical Operations of the Eye, by J. 
M. Carnochan, M.D. on Dental Pathology and 
Dental Surgery, by C. C. Allen, M.D. 

The Preliminary C ourse will be free to all medical 
students and medical men. The dissecting rooms 
will be opened at the beginning of this Course. 

The advantages which New York offers tor Clini- 
cal Study far surpass those of any other city. The 
Students of this College can have access to the New 
York Hospital, Bellevue Hospital, and Emigrants?’ 
Hospital, as well as to the Eys and Ear Infirmary, 
and the various Dispensaries of the city. A Surgical 
and a Medical, and an Obstetrical Clinique will be 
held weekly by the Professors of these departments. 
Obstetrical cases and subjects for dissection are 
abundantly furnished for the students. 

Fees.—Matriculation, $5. Demonstrator’s Ticket, 
$5. The full course, $105. For the final examina- 
tion, $30. 

The candidate for graduation must be of the age 
of 21 years. He must have studied medicine under a 
respectable practitioner for three years. He must 
have attended two full Courses of Lectures, of 
which one must have been in this College, and he 
must present to the Faculty a thesis, in his own 
hand-writing, on some Medical or Surgical subject. 

By thec harter of the Institution a Graduate of this 
School can practise his profession in any part of the 
State without being subject to _ annoyance of eva. 
minations from Medical Soc ne 

R. OG ‘DEN DOREMUS 

Dean of the F aculty. 
East Thirteenth st., near Broadw au. } al3—eptN1 

NTE W UTE RINE SU PrYORTER—Invented by 
L Dr. Rosinson, and far superior to his Improved 
Pessury—not liable to break nor corrode—small 
Worn With ease, can be applied by the patient, an 
auswering all purposes, whe re mec hanical support is 
needed. It has been exantined, approved and used 


by many physicians. All are invited to call and ex- 
amine it. 


Demonstrator of Ana- 


New York Medical Col/eze 





Sold only by Dr. J. H. ROBINSON, wholesale 
aud retail, at No.4 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
Jan. 22—eplyr 








NU INE MU SK in pod ; True Russian Castor; 
Se ammony ; Gen. Burgundy Litch ; French lo- 
dine ; German Quinine; Jodide Potassie; Sugar of 
Lead, chemically pure; English Croton Oil. Just re- 
ceived by PHILBRICK, CARPENTER & CO., 160 
Washington street, Boston. aug 6 


iy EDICAL | 3 — Compom 








“PRESC RIP TI 10) NS — Com cunded 

day and night by PHILBRICK, Cc ARP 

& CO., Dispensers, Li0 Washington street, Be ston. 
jy li 


ITRATE OF SILVER _in_ crystals, manufac. 
tured and sold by PHILBRICK & TRAFTO 
Exeuen and Druggists, 160 eas Bos- 











ton. » 12. 
~~. —Sold by PHILBRICK & TRAFTON. 
ct 
ATURATED TINCTURE OF ENGLISH 


ACONITE ROOT. Sold by PHILBRICK & 
TRAFTON., Nov. 31. 








